TRAVEL-DIARY

And indeed, despite the soldiers, the horses, the hens,
and their symphony of smells, there wras something very
academic, dignified, and gentle about the bespectacled
officers who received us. General Chang Tschen himself is
mild and stout, in carpet slippers. His first words were an
apology for the quality of the supper we were about to
eat. It was taken as a matter of course that we should
spend the night in Ma Yuan as his guests.

6So you wish to visit the front? Ah, . . .' The officers
looked puzzled and mildly discouraged. 'The front is very
dangerous/ 'Yes, we have heard that.' 'Ah. . . ,' There was
a pause of polite deadlock. We felt very apologetic for our
own obstinacy. Then the telephone rang and the General
answered it, in accents which, to our western cars, have
always the ring of resigned, dignified despair: 4Wa? Wa?
Ah. . . . Ah. . . . Ah. . . .' Then a sigh, as though of ex-
treme pain: *Aah. . . .' cWe are told', he informed us, 'that
the Japanese will soon begin to shoot with their gun.
Please do not be alarmed. It is only a very small gun. ,..'

By the time we had finished supper it was already after
six o'clock* The General's A.D.C. came to tell us that we
might pay a visit to the front immediately before dark,
Auden, Chiang, three or four officers, and myself made up
the party. Mounted on small Chinese ponies we trotted
away over the fields. Auden, during his visit to Iceland,
had become a daring, if somewhat unorthodox, horseman.
Chiang and I were beginners; indeed, Chiang had never rid-
den before in his life. But there was no difficulty in keep-
ing your seat on these docile little animals; no sooner had
we started than they fell into line, nose to tail, like a cir-
cus-troupe.

We dismounted at a ruinous and practically deserted
village much nearer the canal. Dusk was gathering, and I
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